THE    GREAT   TUDORS
tradition it represented, but critical of its^ abuses, possibly
a scholar, but certainly neither an academic-dried boy or a
fastidious highbrow; no more unprejudiced or well-informed
about affairs outside his own province than the average
modern reader of the newspapers, but shrewd enough with-
in it, well read in the conventional good authors of his time,
but by temperament more attracted to more popular and
less respectable literature, a countryman in sensibility, not
particularly vain, but liking to hold the floor, fond of feminine
society, and with a quick and hostile eye for pompositas in
all its forms.
Born in 1460, he probably took his degree at Cambridge
in 1484, and was awarded a laureate degree by Cambridge,
Oxford, and Louvain, which I suppose did not mean much
more then than writing an essay prize on the Newdigate
would to-day, became tutor to the future Henry VIII, was
sufficiently well known socially to be mentioned by Erasmus
and Caxton; took orders at the age of thirty-eight, became
Rector of Diss, his probable birthplace, about 1500; began
an open attack on Wolsey in 1519, and died in sanctuary
at Westminster in 1529. Thus he was born just before
Edward IV's accession, grew up during the Wars of the
Roses, and died in the year of Wolsey's fall and the Re-
formation Parliament. In attempting to trace the relations
between a poet's work and the age in which he lived, it is
well to remember how arbitrary such deductions are. One
is presented with a certain number of facts like a heap of
pebbles, and the number of possible patterns which one can
make from them are almost infinite. To prove the validity
of the pattern one chooses, it would be necessary first to
predict that if there were a poet in such and such a period
he would have such and such poetical qualities, and then
for the works of that poet to be discovered with just those
qualities. The literary historian can do no more than
suggest one out of many possible views.
Politically Skelton's period is one of important change.
The Plantagenet line had split into two hostile branches,
ending one in a lunatic and the other in a criminal. The
barons turned their weapons upon each other and destroyed
themselves; all the English Empire in France except Calais
was gone; the feudal kind of representative government was
discredited and the Church corrupt. The wealth of the
country was beginning to accumulate in the hands of the
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